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cent administration of the only clergyman who was ever chief magis- 
trate of a New England colony. The Keverend Gurdon Saltonstall, 
then of New London, afterwards of New Haven, was chosen Governor 
of Connecticut in 1707, after the third John Winthrop's death, and was 
continued in this office by successive elections till his own death in 1724. 
In the critical period through which he conducted the administration 
there was revealed a widely-reaching dissatisfaction with the ancient 
strictness of religious rule. His energetic character sustained as much 
as was then defensible of the ancient rigor, and helped to devise securities 
for it in the famous Saybrook Platform. With a grand love of learn- 
ing, which he brought from Harvard College, he drew freely from an 
affluent fortune to build up in his adopted home the college at New 
Haven, which through the succeeding generations has so magnificently 
rewarded his care. With an obstinate prudence which would not be 
mystified nor coaxed nor bullied, he kept his colony out of the raging 
whirl of paper money, holding within such limits its promises to pay, 
extorted by the ill-fated expedition for the conquest of Canada, that 
many years passed before they ceased to have the whole value which 
they represented, and the depreciation never became considerable. His 
hand upon the helm was always firm and steady. No wonder if some 
thought it heavy and rough. His abilities, energy, various accomplish- 
ments, and generous public spirit everybody had to own, whatever 
grudge they bore him. No name, on the long list of Connecticut wor- 
thies, weighs for more in the establishment of that character which 
through generations not a few clung to " the land of Iteady habits." 
The record of the administration which he superintended deserves the 
admirably well-furnished and skilful diligence which has been ex- 
pended upon this volume. 



6. — The Iliad of Homer, Translated into English Blank Verse. By 
William Ccllen Bryant. Boston : Fields, Osgood, & Co. 

Among the various theories according to which poems have been 
translated, two seem to us to be sound. Both are founded on the fact 
that the distinctive and inimitable part of a poet is his style, and the 
fact that the forms of his verse are essentially native to the language 
in which he writes. To illustrate the first proposition : The parting of 
a soldier from his wife and child before a battle is an incident repeated 
a million times in every century. The parting of Hector and An- 
dromache is made by a poet's style the one immortal incident of the 
kind. To illustrate the second proposition : Latin and Greek verse is 
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founded on the quantity of the syllables. English verse is founded on 
accent. Hence the resemblance of an English metre to a Greek or 
Latin one can be only accidental and Superficial. If Milton had been 
native to the Latin language, he must have written his poem in Latin 
hexameters. If Homer had been native to the English language, he 
would have written the Iliad in blank verse or in heroic couplets. The 
ancients agreed with those moderns who think the accented hexameter 
essentially a bad verse. 

Of the two kinds of translation which we like, one is an exact render- 
ing of the original text into idiomatic prose. The other kind can be made 
only by a poet who reproduces the thoughts and pictures of the original 
in his own style, and in a metre native to his own language. Hence we 
consider Pope's Iliad, with all its faults, more like Homer's than any 
other poetical translation, just as some living hero is on the whole more 
like Achilles than any statue. All other poetic translators, except 
Chapman, are between these extremes. They compromise difficulties 
of expression and difficulties of interpretation, trying to be either as 
literal as is consistent with versification, or as poetical as is consistent 
with literalness. Of these the best is Mr. Bryant. He has produced 
a better poem than any other of his school, and has adhered as closely 
to the text as any but the prose translators. 



